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These Polish children in a Displaced Persons camp in Ger- 
many are the innocent victims of the holocaust which has 
enveloped their country and swept the world. Their eyes have 
seen much that no child should ever look upon. Many have 
had no home life that they can remember. Others will never 
experience the warmth of a real home because their parents 
are dead. Some do not even know who their parents were. 


The lot of the displaced Polish children is tragic indeed. But 
equally pitiful is the fate of the millions of children in Poland, 
where more than 80%, are infected with tuberculosis. One 
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million children need complete care while two and a half 
million need nourishment, clothing and body-building medi- 
cines. Walking to unheated schools barefoot in mid-winter, 
their shrunken little bodies shivering from the cold and mal- 
nutrition, they are a heartrending sight. 

Poland's future depends on her children. These children 
must be saved at all cost. If they are to grow into healthy 
adults, they must receive immediate large-scale assistance 


from the United States. 


POLAND’S RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(Congressional Record, February 21, 1946) 


N the Ist of September 1939, just at the dawn of a hot and sunny 
day, Germany launched her unprovoked attack upon the peaceful 
Polish nation thereby starting the war in which later the whole 
world became involved. On the first day of the undeclared war the Ger- 
man Air Force bombed more than 30 helpless Polish cities including 
Warsaw—the old capital and the cradle of Polish culture—Cracow, and 
practically every larger or smaller town with or without strategic signifi- 
cance. The forces employed by Germany in her attack on Poland con- 
stituted the largest army of a nation which had at any time in history 
been hurled on the first day of the war against an attacked country. 
lt is generally admitted that the German Army and particularly the 
armored forces outnumbered the Poles in the appalling ratio of l6 to 1. 
But the Poles did not hesitate and they did not even wait for the news 
whether France and Great Britain would declare war on Germany as 
committed by their treaties of alliance with Poland. 


Under the pressure of infinitely stronger and efficiently equipped Ger- 
man troops the Polish Army, despite their self-sacrificing fight, had to 
fall back to the east. The plan of the Polish high command was to 
retreat, thereby lengthening the German lines of communication and 
gaining the protection of strategically better situated eastern Polish terri- 
tories where the decisive battle was to take place. 


Unfortunately, all of these plans came to naught as a result of the 
most deplorable Soviet invasion which started in the early morning hours 
of September 17, 1939, in open violation of the Soviet-Polish nonagression 
pact. 


The capital of Poland, Warsaw, a city without fortification, defended 
itself for over 3 weeks. | can well recall how the American people held 
their breath and watched the heroic fight of the slim military garrison of 
Warsaw and its civilian population. It was an epic which has been 
equalled only by another heroic fight Warsaw put up against overwhelm- 
ing odds in August and September, 1944, when the heroic Polish under- 
ground once more rose against the German oppressor. 


Two days after the first Germans moved into the smouldering streets of 
Warsaw—a new Polish Army began forming in France and only a few 
months later, when the Germans invaded Norway, the Poles, soldiers of a 
country overrun by the enemy, were already fighting in Norway, which in 
turn was attacked by the same enemy. 


During the campaign in France in 1940, the Polish Army fought on 
even when Marshal Petain negotiated an armistice, and, once more 
refusing to surrender, the Poles left the soil of Europe's continent to carry 
on the struggle from Great Britain and to fight in Africa. 

They fought in Libya, they created an army in Soviet Russia after this 
country was attacked by Germany. They fought in Italy where they cov- 
ered themselves with eternal glory capturing on May 18, 1944, the most 
inaccessible fortress of Monte Casino; they fought in Normandy during 
the invasion of continental Europe by the Allied forces, and VE-day saw 
them on German soil after they had helped liberate Belgium and Holland. 

There is not one battlefield of this war where the Polish soldier and 
aviator, robbed of his family and his country at the very outset, would 
not have shed his blood. Despite the most cruel persecution and most 
systematic destruction of Poland the Polish underground forces, known 
as the home army, challenged the Germans for over 5 years, rendering 
tremendous services to the allied cause. And it should never be forgotten 
that Poland has managed to contribute to the war effort of the United 
Nations the largest army from any of the occupied countries. 

During the entire war every responsible allied statesman is on record 
declaring Poland's right to Independence. From many such statements 
| wish to recall at this time one only, but the most official. On September 
4, 1941, President Franklin D. Roosevelt announced that he had authorized 
the transfer of various defense articles to the Government of Poland 
temporarily having its seat in London. The President stressed that the 
transfer of weapons to the fighting forces under the command of the legal 
Polish Government in exile is taking place under the provisions of the 
Lend-Lease Act, and he declared "that the gallant resistance of the 
forces of the Government of Poland is vital to the defense of the United 
States." This action, the Presidential statement continued, "demonstrated 
our intention to give material support to the fighting determination of the 
Polish people to establish once again the independence of which they 
were so inhumanly deprived.” 

Poland took her place in our common struggle as one of the United 
Nations believing firmly that the aim of the war which we concluded 
victoriously is not to divide the world anew into some spheres of influence 
and to hand over smaller nations to selfish foreign rulers, but to exalt 
freedom and crush forever all forces of oppression. 

\t is now generally conceded that Poland got an unfair deal from her 
allies. The fact that millions of Poles and the overwhelming majority of 
her soldiers remain abroad and cannot return to their country which was 
proclaimed "liberated" is in flat contradiction to the obligations assumed 
by Soviet Russia in the Moscow declaration of 1943, signed by Messrs. 
Molotov and Eden and our then Secretary of State. 


There can be no question about Poland's right to independence and 
there can be no question about whether the Poles by their sacrifices 
during the war deserved fully what was promised to them and for which 
they fought. The question is only whether what was given to Poland as 
a result of the Yalta compromise deserves the name of "independence." 
For us Americans, this word "independence" means exactly what it means 
to the Poles, and permit me to put it very clearly. The Polish State will 
be independent only when a constitutional Polish president assumes 
authority on Polish soil when Poland is governed by a government led 
by that president, when her citizens will be given the right to vote freely 
and to elect their government and the president, when the citizens of Poland 
are subject to laws made by themselves and not imposed upon them by 
foreigners, when there is neither political nor social serfdom, when a 
foreign secret police does not control the government, when there is no 
terror or violence, deportation or forced labor, when there are no con- 
centration camps and no persecution, and when the Polish soldier, who 
for 5!/2 years has been fighting for freedom, is not being deported to 
Siberia, shot or shamefully treated, but is a servant of his own people 
and his own government. 


A country to which Polish soldiers taking part in this war as our most 
faithful allies cannot return without endangering their life, such a country 
cannot be called free and independent. 


The 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent whose sincere and generally 
recognized American patriotism has never prevented them from preserving 
the traditions and virtues of their Polish origin, are rightfully full of 
admiration for the heroic stand of their Polish kinfolks. These American 
sons and daughters of Poland are actively and generously helping the 
country of their forefathers, But rightfully they are grieved about what 
happened to Poland after their sons and daughters have shed their blood 
on our American battlefields in the same cause for which Polish blood 
was shed profusely. 


| share the grief of our friends of Polish descent in this country. As an 
American, | am unwilling to permit the compromise exacted from our 
leaders to prevail. We must continue our fight for the independence 
of all the countries to which independence was promised as a reward for 
their fight. We shall continue the fight to redeem our pledges and to 
keep the word we have given our fallen sons and the sons of Poland. 

The Americans of Polish descent can be assured that every American 
who understands the meaning of American democratic traditions and the 
real meaning of American obligations, stands united with them in their 
fight for Poland's well-deserved rights to independence. 
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"THE BETRAYAL OF POLAND" by Raymond Leslie Buell 


Shortly before his untimely death, Raymond Leslie Buell, well- 
known lecturer on international politics, one-time president of the 
Foreign Policy Association, and author of Poland: Key to Europe, 
wrote an article for The American Mercury entitled “The Betrayal 
of Poland.” Below are several excerpts from this excellent survey 
of the Polish situation, which we urge all who are interested in 
learning the facts of the Polish case and Mr. Buell’s suggestion 
for restoring Poland’s independence, to read in full in the March 
1946 issue of The American Mercury: 


“If World War II has any meaning it is that the people of 
Poland and other victims of Axis aggression should have the right 
to choose their way of life and their economic and political sys- 
tem. But this right has been denied to the people of Poland. 
Today they are being subjected to a reign of terror imposed by 
a Communist minority backed by Russian force. Those Poles who 


believe in the independence of their country are systematically 
being liquidated. 


“It is my considered judgment that the present fate of Poland 
is one of the great outrages of history. In certain respects the 
outrage exceeds that of the partitions of the eighteenth century 
simply because this time the destruction of an independent Poland 
is being accomplished with tacit American help and consent. 


*, . . Russia is under a very great debt to Poland. The Polish 
White Book reveals that between 1934 and 1939 the Polish Gov- 
ernment rejected several offers from Hitler to make a joint attack 
on Russia. Had such offers been accepted, Russia today might be 
ruled by Nazi Gauleiters, for, as the first Finnish War was to 
show, Russia was not prepared to fight a major war until 1941. 
Russia is repaying this debt by trying to destroy the independence 
of one of the world’s bravest people.” 


THE SMALL NATION TRAGEDY 


by T. WALTER 


OR the past few weeks the entire civilized world has 
F been closely watching the proceedings in the General 

Assembly of the United Nations Organization and, par- 
ticularly, those before the Security Council, an institution 
set up to preserve peace and prevent wars. 

Now that those historical meetings are over we can survey 
the achievements and failures of this all-important organiza- 
tion. The outlook in general, it must be admitted, is a dis- 
quieting one; there can be no hope for permanent peace or 
security so long as the principles of morality and justice 
remain a matter of compromise. 


* * * 


The open discussion of problems in an international forum 
is certainly to the credit of the U.N.O. 

The basis for the decision reached on the subject of dis- 
placed persons may be considered an asset, but the decision 
itself is disputable because of the many evils of compromise 
it condones, 

In placing the A.F.L. on the same level as the C.1I.O. the 
United States delegation achieved a success. 

However, all these were minor subjects. In all important 
matters involving controversial interests of the big powers, 
the decisions were confusing and highly unsatisfactory. 

The nations representing the Western understanding of 
democracy, and particularly the big powers of Western Eu- 
rope and America, voluntarily assumed the defensive from 
the very beginning of these historical meetings. It is owing 
to their theory that the U.N.O. in its early stages should be 
spared any violent disputes on international subjects, that 
the attitude of these nations has been a defensive one. And 
it is because of this attitude that other nations and powers 
with a “totalitarian” undersanding of democracy were per- 
mitted to launch an all-out attack on several points implying 
that conditions in various distant parts of the world consti- 
tute a danger to peace and security. 

It is true that none of these attacks proved fully successful. 
Unfortunately, however, it is equally true that none was re- 
pulsed. The Security Council carefully avoided drastic deci- 
sions resorting to ambiguous formulas and purposeless com- 
promises. Soviet Russia managed to achieve her aims. In 
challenging other empires, and especially the British Empire. 
she skilfully placed herself in the position of a defender of 
the Colonial peoples and has made use of the international 
forum to the full advantage of Soviet and communistic pro- 
paganda. 


* * x 


The compromise at Yalta and San Francisco on the sub- 
ject of “veto power” cast its shadow over all deliberations 
of the U.N.O. This most undemocratic and peculiar formula 
was widely used by the able and eloquent Mr. Vishinsky. 
Starting with an objection regarding the candidates for Sec- 
retary General and President of the Assembly, threatening 
to use his veto power all through the deliberations whenever 
a favorable compromise was being reached, Mr. Vishinsky 
finally blasted the Security Council with his veto on the very 
last day of the sessions, in the case of Lebanon and Syria— 
a case in which the parties concerned had already accepted 
a compromise. 

This display of the significance of “veto power” speaks for 
itself and should be sufficient proof that one of the “Big Five” 
can very well block the best efforts of the United Nations or 
enforce such decisions as may be of advantage to the said 
power. The extent of the use of “veto power”’—and of the 
demands put forth by one of the big powers—depends entirely 
on the military strength backing the demands. The recent 
speeches of Mr. Stalin and other Russian leaders leave no 
doubt as to the backing they intend to give their demands. 

æ x * 


When the case of Iran was brought before the Security 
Council, it seemed likely for a while that despite the Big Five, 
the smaller nations might be able to do something about their 
respective fates. Unfortunately, however, this case was never 
solved—it was “adjourned” or strictly speaking, delivered 
into the hands of Soviet Russia for settlement. We may hear 
of the solution of this matter some time in the future, and it 
may be with much regret that many will recall the lack of 
determination and strength on the part of the Security Coun- 
cil to press for an immediate solution. 

However, this case was heard before the Security Council 
and before the public opinion of the world. It constitutes 


one, if not the only, big achievement of the first session of 
the U.N.O. 


x x * 


Iran brought her case before the U.N.O. through her own 
delegates. The cases of Greece and Indonesia were raised by 
Russia and the Ukraine respectively. There was no one at 
all who would as much as attempt to call for international 
intervention with regard to conditions prevailing in Poland. 

The Polish delegation, named by the temporary Provisional 
Polish Government, conceived at Yalta and “appointed” in 
Moscow, was not representative of the Polish people and 
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Poles Live in Terror Under Rule of Reds As ‘Friends’ Stand By 


MONG all the countries Hitler con- 

quered, Poland may have suffered 

most. Of its 35,000,000 people, at 
least seven million were exterminated, killed 
in battle, in the resistance, worked to death 
as slaves impressed into Nazi divisions, tor- 
tured in concentration camps. 

The capital Warsaw, is 90 per cent de- 
stroyed. The Warsaw ghetto massacre con- 
stitutes the sadistic low in the Nazi book 
of crimes. Poland’s clergy, its Jewry, its 
kulak landed class and its peasants have in 
turn suffered, lost their property, died. 

The persecution of Poland began with the 
September march of the panzers, increased 
with their 1945 rout by the Russians, con 
tinues under the Red-garrisoned occupation 
beside a puppet Polish provisional govern- 
ment of Charley McCarthys for Stalin. 

After 18 years’ delirious freedom—1920 
through 1938—Poland’s place among free 
nations of Europe went into eclipse through 
Stalins signing of the notorious non- 
aggression pact with Hitler, When Adolf’s 
Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe smashed the 
first respectable opposition the Nazis met, 
two significant things happened: Repre- 
sentatives of the legal Polish government 
fled through Hungary and France to set up 
in exile in Britain, and Russia rolled her 
armies swiftly westward over half the area 
of Poland. 

The Reds bellied up to a line almost bi- 
secting the post-Versailles republic and said 
they were doing it for security reasons. But 
if you look at a map today, Russia still sits 
200 miles west of the 1939 boundary with 
Poland, and they’re going to stay there. 

But territorial losses, the degradation of 
populace and the mass suffering of World 
War II are not the end of Poland’s tragedy. 
Today of all the liberated nations in Europe, 
least happy, least settled, least liberated in 
fact is Poland. 

Why should this be? Why has one of 
Europe’s oldest, bravest, most patient peo- 
ples been kicked around both by enemy and 
ally? 

Why, with friends like Great Britain, 
France and America, must Poland live amid 
a terror little different in some areas from 
that which its wartime underground resist- 
ed? Why, during December-January just 
passed, were approximately a million Poles, 
including many of the surviving Jews, thrust 
from their homes, cast adrift and pushed 
toward the Anglo-American zones of occu- 
pation? Why, according to the stories they 
repeated, did the Poles have to make room 
for a million homeless Russians? 

The answer again is two-fold: Realistic 
Russianism, and Anglo-American appease- 
ment. Nobody has been able or willing to 
say “No” to the ‘Soviets. They've done as 
they wished with helpless Poland. 

5 Following the imperialist tradition of the 
Czarist regime, the power-conscious Soviets 
let position and possession dictate policy to- 
ward neighboring lands, and while the West- 
ern Allies were too busy to pry into affairs 
Rumanian or Bulgarian, they became some- 
what alarmed at events in Poland. As early 
as January, 1945, when Zhukov and Rokos- 
sovsky started crashing through Nazi-ad- 


by IVAN H. (CY) PETERMAN 


ministered provinces of the Baltic States and 
what was Poland, political observers here 
and in Britain said: “What will Stalin do 
about their future?” 

Winston Churchill, a shrewd judge of 
Russian intent, tried to sell the London Poles 
the idea of returning to Poland via Moscow, 
arguing it was their one chance of salvaging 
something. Czechoslovakia’s Benes saw this 
wisdom, entered Prague under Russian 
escort, is today best situated of all Russian 
satellites. 

But the London Poles, comprised largely 
of Conservative-Social Democratic elements 
with a preponderance of the officer-landed 
class in charge, declined this suggestion. 
They relied upon the contribution of their 
fighting Polish forces—the divisions which 
in at least two epic battles sought and won 
the bloody revenge that is above all else to 
the Polish soldier. Historians won’t overlook 
the valor of the Polish regiments which in 
hand-to-hand battle finally took Mount Cas- 
sino, nor the way the Polish army smashed 
the attempted escape of the S.S. in the trap 
of the Falaise-Chambois pocket. 

However, Polish achievement on the West- 
ern and Mediterranean fronts had no sales 
value with Joe Stalin; when it came time 
to install a provisional government for Po- 
lish territories he ignored the London ex- 
patriate Poles and sided warmly with a 
Communist group located in Lublin. 

Later established with the Warsaw radi- 
cals, this party—it failed to embrace the 
all-Pole resistance just as Communist ele- 
ments in France soon sheared off from De 
Gaulle’s partisans—rapidly grew in Russian 
favor until it was rammed down the throats 
of the western democracies. So, while his- 
tory may remember the fighting Poles who 
trained in Scotland and perished in Italy and 
France, their legally constituted government 
in London was soon scuttled. 

The dropping of the London Poles, origi- 
nally headed by Premier Sikorski (killed 
in an airplane crash at Gibraltar, succeeded 
by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk), took place after 
Stalin exacted his own design for Poland 
at the Yalta Big Three meeting. It consti- 
tutes one of the major cases of appeasement 
in Anglo-American relations with Russia. 

Today, of that entire Polish setup which 
for nearly five years operated under Anglo- 
American blessing, smuggled out thousands 
of young Poles despite Soviet hindrance, 
trained them as parachutists, tankers, in- 
fantrymen and the hottest fighters of the 
Royal Air Force, little remains. Although 
the London Poles kept in constant touch 
with the Polish underground and, next to 
De Gaulle’s Fighting French, maintained the 
most efficient and complete liaison of any 
occupied country, Peasant Leader Mikolaj- 
czyk is the only important survivor. Solely 
because he went to Moscow and cottoned 
up to Stalin, he is a member of the Lublin- 
Warsaw government which speaks for Po- 
land—via the Kremlin. 

Split a dozen ways politically, having not 
yet won the allegiance of those warrior 
Poles-in-exile under General Anders, Po- 
land’s provisional administration has been 
the subject of more international controver- 
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sy than that in any other liberated country. 
But while Messrs. Stettinius and Byrnes, 
Eden and Bevin, Bidault and others have 
filed protests, Stalin and Molotov, with in- 
terpolations by Vishinsky, have called the 
tune all the way. 

Admitting that from the Russian view- 
point the land-owning London Poles, the 
military colonel-class, the big-estate kulaks 
were hardly going to be promoted, it was 
pretty rough to be thrown over in the face 
of Soviet pressure. For the United States 
and Britain did let the London Poles down, 
and even President Roosevelt expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the “compromise” worked 
out at Yalta. It was closer to a sell-out, as 
events have proved. 

Yet this same Conservative-Democratic- 
Socialistic Polish government, this Poland 
which had the courage to fight when attack- 
ed in 1939 and continued to battle when 
defeated, this Polish regime in 1937-38 three 
times rejected the blandishments and pro- 
posals of Hitler, refusing to join him in a 
swift attack against a Russia unprepared. 
In the French Yellow Book, according to 
French diplomatic observers, Der Fuehrer 
offered Poland generous slices of Soviet ter- 
ritory in return for areas Germany would 
take from Poland—a proposition Stalin has 
since put into effect, but in reverse. 

Fortunately for Russia there were no 
Quislings in Poland. There were none of 
the “fascists” now being ruthlessly hunted 
and slain, their property seized because the 
Russian plan for Poland calls for no more 
than five or ten acres to any one farmer, so 
the Nazi proposals went unheeded. 

After Poland accepted unequal warfare, 
losing its freedom while the Soviet feverish- 
ly prepared, the reward was Russo-German 
partition and the following “thank you” 
from Molotov, speaking to the Russian Par- 
liament Oct. 31, 1939: 

“One swift blow to Poland, first by the 
German Army and then by the Red Army, 
and nothing was left of this ugly offspring 
of the Versailles Treaty, which had existed 
by oppressing non-Polish nationalities.” 

Perhaps Russia would prefer such state- 
ments be forgotten, along with the agree- 
ment signed by Stalin’s government back in 
the grim era around July 30, 1941, when 
Nazi hordes were rolling through the So- 
viet provinces at alarming speed. 

On that date Sikorski signed with Moscow 
an agreement in which Stalin’s government 
recognized “the Soviet-German treaties of 
1939 as to territorial changes in Poland as 
having lost their validity.” The two nations 
agreed to support each other against Ger- 
many, a Polish army under Polish command 
was stipulated, to be formed on Russian soil. 
In this manner over 140,000 Poles became 
combatants against the Reich, as Poland 
whole-heartedly, under the aegis of its Lon- 
don regime, joined the Reds against the 
Nazis. 

It was not until victory fluttered before 
the advancing Red Armies that Communist 
agencies found the London exile government 
“unrepresentative,” full of unsympathetic 
elements. It was not until Red Garrisons 
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PAUL WLODKOWIC — XV Century Polish Champion of 


Freedom of Conscience 
by FRANCISZEK KAPELINSKI 


the early fifteenth century, Paul Wlodkowic, is a shin- 
ing proof of the Polish nation’s love of freedom. 

Little is known about the life of Paul Wlodkowic. Even 
his name is not quite certain. He called himself by the. Latin 
Magister Paulus Vladimiri, which some scholars translate as 
“Master Paul, son of Vladimir.” It was only in the nine- 
teenth century that it became customary to call him Paul 
Wlodkowic, that is to say the son of Wlodek. And it was 
not until the twentieth century that a keener interest began 
to be taken in the opinions of this professor of Cracow Uni- 
versity. Before that time, Wlodkowic was famous mainly 
as the highly educated defender of the Polish cause in the 
endless law-suits against the Teutonic Knights, when Poland 
tried to obtain international justice and retribution for loot- 
ing and other offenses committed by the Knights. Actually 
most of the sentences of these international tribunals (the 
Pope, the Emperor, the Council of the Church and the King 
of Hungary) were favorable to Poland. But it was only 
through arms, after the defeat of the Knights of Grunwald 
in 1410, that Poland obtained justice. Quite independently 
of the law-suit against the Knights, the general views of 
Wlodkowic were debated at length by the Church Council 
at Constance. The high esteem in which the Rector of Cra- 
cow University—Paul Wlodkowic became Rector of the 
University for Cracow in 1413, a year before his departure 
for Constanza—was held at the Church Council may be seen 
from the fact that he sat higher than the representative of 
the University of Oxford. 

The works of Wlodkowic, written in legal fifteenth century 
Latin, were published in print only in the nineteenth century 
in the Monumenta Poloniae historica. Some of his works, 
however, have not been published to this day. One of his 
unpublished manuscripts contains a sort of scholastic and 
political will of Wlodkowic, and it is to be greatly regretted 
that it was not printed, because it has probably been destroyed 
during the war. 

The most voluminous and the best-known of Wlodkowic’s 
works are two Latin treatises: Tractatus de potestate Papae 
et Imperatoris respectu infidelium (Treatise on the Power of 
the Pope and the Emperor toward the Infidels) and Tracta- 
tus de Ordine Cruciferorum et de bello Polonorum contra 
dictos fratres. (Treatise on the Teutonic Order and the War 
of the Poles Against the said Order). 

These two treatises bring us in medias res of the disputes 
which excited the scholars of the Middle Ages. Of greater 
moment for us is the fact that Wlodkowic expressed in them 
opinions which are of interest to this day and which may be 
called an expression of the guiding themes of Polish political 
thought throughout history. 

From a modern point of view, Wlodkowic’s theses may be 
divided into two parts; some of them pertain to international 
law, international relations and political theory; others con- 
cern the freedom of conscience of the individual. 

Wlodkowic proclaims the principle that every nation is 
entitled to self-determmation. In particular, when speaking 
about the then timely problem of the authority of Emperor 
and Pope, he stated that neither Pope nor Emperor had any 
rights to territories inhabited by heathen and were not en- 
titled to rule over them. In other words, he admitted the 
full sovereign rights of the pagan states. Today this seems a 
platitude, but in the era of dreams of a universal empire this 
was almost a revolutionary view. Wlodkowic himself real- 
ized that and for this reason he was very cautious in discus- 
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sing the relationship between the Imperial authority and the 
Christian states: he acquiesced in the primacy of the Em- 
peror among the lay rulers, but he emphasized that this 
primacy should be purely honorary. 

Simultaneously Wlodkowic violently denounced the use of 
force in international relations; that is, he denounced aggres- 
sion and aggressive wars, as we would call them today. The 
only war which he deemed permissible was war in self-defense. 

Wlodkowic also proclaimed the principle of freedom of 
conscience of the individual, and added that the conversion 
of pagans by force was not permissible. As he considered 
the Christian faith to be the only true one, he was all in 
favor of missionary activities, but he added that one should 
use only lenient persuasion and not brute force. 

The theses of Wlodkowic were of great political interest, 
because they expressed the official viewpoint of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Union which had just taken place. This recent 
Union was also the strongest argument in support of his 
theories. The attempts of the Teutonic Knights, attempts 
which lasted more than a century, to convert Lithuania by 
force (Wlodkowic writes that the Knights used to say, whilst 
murdering the Lithuanians, “I confirm thee with my sword”), 
and a hundred years of ceaseless wars had not brought the 

(Please turn to page 13) 
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O’Konski Receives Testimonial Award 


for 


Meritorious Service 
by FRANK STANLEY BARC 


N appreciative Ameri- 
A can public inevitably 
finds the way open 
and the means available to 
reward a faithful public ser- 
vant “for meritorious ser- 
vice.” Regardless of the ra- 
cial origin of the donors the 
act of appreciation becomes 
truly an American one. 

A large segment of our 
American population of for- 
eign racial origin is formed 
by Polish-American stock. 
This group of sturdy, hard- 
working American citizens 
exceeds 6,000,000 and finds 
its largest concentration in 
one cohesive unit within the 
Chicago city limits where, 
according to authoritative 
Chicago Board of Election 
Commissioners sources, more 
than 375,000 voters tracing 
their ancestry to Polish 
origin are quartered. 

So, mindful of the fact 
that an outstanding citizen 
of the United States with a 
similar ancestral background is now completing four consecu- 
tive years of distinguished service in behalf of the ravaged 
homeland of their forebears, a group of Chicagoans met re- 
cently to pay respect, render homage and present a testimo- 
nial to him. 

The man so honored is the Honorable Alvin E. O’Konski, 
member of the Congress of the United States representing 
the Tenth Wisconsin district. 

The reason for the award of the testimonial resolution was 
contained within the text of the instrument. 

The occasion for the award was the recent visit paid to 
Chicago by Congressman O’Konski to honor the memory of 
General Tadeusz Kosciuszko, the first fighting Pole given 
American citizenship as a reward for faithful services ren- 
dered in behalf of a struggling minority seeking to free itself 
from the shackles of serfdom forged by a tyrannical master 
nation. 

The group presenting the testimonial resolution consisted 
of a number of distinguished Chicagoans of Polish-American 
origin who, affiliated with the Republican party politically, 
found themselves without audible representation from Demo- 
cratic controlled Chicago in Congress and realized that Con- 
gressman Alvin E, O’Konski’s indefatigable championship of 
the cause of a free Poland has the support of every American 
of Polish ancestry regardless of political affiliation, back- 
ground, ‘or aspirations. 

Lifting his voice in behalf of a downtrodden people, O’Kon- 
ski, a silver-tongued orator, sounded the clarion call in an- 
guished outcry against oppression. Although from a com- 
paratively insignificant backwoods Wisconsin district where 
lumbering, fishing and copper-mining are the principal occu- 
pations, O’Konski is now recognized as the spokesman for 
6,000,000 Polish-Americans and has become a national figure 
who has focussed international attention on the wishes of a 
militant minority. 

With O’Konski present in Chicago on Sunday, February 
10, at the invitation of the Illinois division of the Polish 
American Congress, to deliver a talk before an overflow 


Congressman Alvin E. O'Konski (center) accepting testimonial award at the Chicago Civic Opera House. 
To his right: Com. Cass Gorny, Attorney S. C. Bubacz, Com. Ill. Commerce Commission Frank Peska, In- 
dustrialist Vincent Poklacki, Repr. Jos. Kosinski, Prof. E. Simon. To his left: F. Rohr, M. J. Rudnik, Attorney 
Wm. Remus, Candidate for Congress Z. Wilunowski, A. S. Brzezinski, Attorney S. R. Pulaski, and B. Ksycki. 


audience of 4,000 at the Chicago Civic Opera House the 
occasion was most appropriate for a delegation representing 
the Polish American Republican organization of Illinois to 
present a testimonial award in token of the oratorical prowess 
of the American champion for the “Ally Who Lost—Poland,” 
The presentation group was led by such distinguished Polish- 
American leaders in Chicago as Frank Peska, Illinois Com- 
merce Commissioner; S. Charles Bubacz, attorney; Edward 
B. Simon, noted educator and attorney; Michael J. Rudnik, 
banker; Casimir Gorny, political leader and state official; 
Alexander Brzezinski, realtor; William J. Remus, attorney; 
Stanley R. Pulaski, law professor; Vincent H. Poklacki, 
manufacturer. The text of the resolution given in testimonial 
“For Services Rendered” follows: 


“WHEREAS, Citizens of Illinois of Polish ancestry—endowed with 
the determination to extend the American doctrine of freedom, 
democracy and enlightenment in lands where the expressed will of 
the people therein has favored the continuation and extension of 
such ideals—have found during the years 1945-1946 the most able 
exponent of the restoration of freedom in Poland to be the Honora- 
ble Alvin E. O’Konski, representative in Congress from the 10th 
Wisconsin district; and 

“WHEREAS, as the champion in the Congress of the United 
States of the cause of ‘A Free Poland’ the Honorable Alvin E. 
O’Konski has valiantly and unstintingly given the nations of the 
world a fullsome insight into the plight which the ‘losing’ Ally among 
the United Nations finds herself as the result of the infamous ‘deals’ 
at Yalta and Teheran; and 

“WHEREAS, The Honorable Alvin E. O’Konski, though the repre- 
sentative in Congress from the 10th Wisconsin district, has vigorous. 
ly and courageously given voice to the problems of many fellow 
Americans of Polish ancestry from congressional districts other than 
his own and has acted as the national spokesman in Congress of 
Polish-American voters requiring adequate congressional representa- 
tion; therefore 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That in recognition of the service of the 
Honorable Alvin E. O’Konski, representative in Congress from the 
10th Wisconsin district, in Congress during 1945-1946 in behalf of 
American citizens generally of Polish extraction a testimonial is 
hereby conferred upon the said Alvin E. O’Konski in the form of 
this set of resolutions under the seal of the POLISH AMERICAN 
REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATION OF ILLINOIS. 


JOHN R. BRANDT, Pres. S. CHARLES BUBACZ, Sec. 


CHOPIN — MUSICAL ANECDOTES" 


by GEORGE RUTTKAY 


NOCTURNE 


HOPIN’s eyes went from 
one to another of the com- 
pany met that evening at 

George Sand’s house. There was 
the famous painter Delacroix in 
his traditional artist’s jacket of 
velvet — Delacroix, whose por- 
traits of Chopin were to become 
so well known. Near him was the 
bulky figure of the novelist Bal- 
zac, his dark, shaggy mane astir 
as he argued vigorously, His com- 
pamon was the German poet 
Heine—like Chopin a refugee to 
freer France, unable to endure the 
narrow and brutal German spirit. 
Over at the piano, as usual, was 
Liszt. These were Chopin’s friends, and he loved them all. 

It was a calm summer evening, and the hills surrounding 
the house at Nohant had never seemed lovelier. The room 
was lighted only by the tall candles on the piano, and the 
high windows looked out on a garden odorous with migno- 
nettes and roses. This was a favorite gathering place for the 
most distinguished persons of the day in France—painters 
and poets and novelists, philosophers and musicians. 

Chopin joined the group at the piano, where Liszt was im- 
provising, mostly on Chopin’s own works, with the brilliant 
variations characteristic of Liszts unmatchable skill. Now 
Chopin protested, amiably but firmly: “No—please. Only 
Chopin may change Chopin!” Liszt rose, an uno ffended 
smile on his handsome face. “All right,” he said, “play for 
us yourself.” As Chopin moved over onto the piano stool a 
large butterfly came in through the window and, passing 
across a candle, put out its flame. Somebody started to light 
it again, but Chopin pleaded: “Better put out the others too 
—I feel like playing in the moonlight.” 

In a moment the room was dark save for the silvery rays 
from outside. And, as the others listened, they felt as though 
they were in a temple—the Temple of Music whose creed is 
Art and whose god is Genius. When he had finished, the rest 
kept silent. Heine was recalling what Robrt Schumann had 
said on hearing Chopin play—“Hats off, gentlemen! This is 
a genius.” And Balzac murmured, “The singer of Poland!” 
Then Liszt broke the silence. “Frédéric,” he exclaimed, with 
love and admiration in his tone, “you are a real poet—a poet 
of the keyboard. I am but a mountebank.” 

But modesty was always a trait of Chopin's, and he de- 
murred, bidding Liszt to play now. “Some Beethoven,” he 
suggested. “Beethoven, who towers like a giant over all the 


rest of us!” 
MARCHE FUNÈBRE 


The end of Chopiws life was at hand. He was but thirty- 


* From “CHOPIN His Life Told in Aneçdotal Form” by George 
Ruttkay. Illustrated by Andre Dugo. The Hyperion Press, New 
York. Distributed by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1945. 
40 pp., 20 in full color. Price: $1.75. 


nine, dying at the height of his powers as pianist and com- 
poser. But the middle of the nineteenth century was not like 
our own day as regards medical science. A century later, 
Chopin could have been saved; in his time nothing could be 
done for what was called “consumption” —zhat we know (and 
cure) as tuberculosis. History knew too little. When we 
think what Chopin might yet have gone on to do, the picture 
of his deathbed saddens us. 


Not that he was left alone. When word went out that he 
was dying, all his friends came to offer help. There was litile 
they could do, of course, for all their love and their desire to 
repay him for the pleasure he had given them. At his bed 
they vied with one another in thinking up small comforts 
that might ease his last hours. But all that he asked for, as 
he lay semi-conscious, was music. 

“Play me some Mozart,’ he whispered. “I must hear 
Mozart again before I die.” Then after the soft and sweet 
music had faded away, he murmured something in Polish. 
His memory was going back to his Warsaw home, to child- 
hood days, to the small happinesses of younger years. “Matka 
moja biedna, Matka!” he said, his feverish thoughts turning 
to his mother’s dear features. 

After he had gone his friends noticed how much younger 
his face appeared, how its lines had smoothed out as though 
he were again a youth. And on the table at his bedside they 
found a packet of old letters tied with a faded ribbon—yel- 
lowed sheets long treasured, letters from sweethearts of years 
before. Constantia and Maria and others who had briefly 
captured his devotion. Near them was a tall silver cup—the 
cup filled with Polish earth that old Elsner had given him 
nearly twenty years ago. 

It was this earth that was sprinkled over his grave when 
they buried him. The music played at the funeral service was 
Mozart’s—passages from the great Requiem that Mozart had 
been writing when death took him—and Chopin’s own Fu- 
neral March, which we still use today for solemn funeral 
processions. His heart—that tender, loving, patriotic heart 
—was taken home to Poland to be deposited in a Warsaw 
church and guarded as a sacred relic. But Chopins music 
belongs not to Poland alone; it belongs to France, to Amer- 
ica, to the whole world, because it is a refuge for the human 
soul, a joy, a solace. 


THE AGE-OLD DIGNITY DF POLISH CATHEDRALS 


by DR. IREN PIOTROWSKA 


St. John's Cathedral in Warsaw, now in ruins. 


ginmnings of Polish Christian architecture, which grew 

out of Poland’s conversion to the Roman Catholic faith 
in 966, following the marriage of Mieszko the First of Po- 
land to the Czech Princess Dabrowka. In 1025, their son, 
Boleslaw the Brave, was crowned first king of Poland in the 
Cathedral ef Gniezno in Poznania, at that time the ecclesias- 
tical capital of Poland. 

The Gniezno Cathedral, the first in Poland, was founded 
by Bolesiaw in the year 1000 A.D., and in it were deposed 
the remains of St. Wojciech, apostle of Pomerania, who died 
a martyr’s death in 997. Pre-Romanesque architectonic ele- 
ments are still distinguishable in the foundations of the pres- 
ent magnificent Gothic structure of the Gniezno Cathedral. 

Boleslaw the Brave was also the founder of a cathedral 
which was built during the first quarter of the eleventh cen- 
tury, alongside the royal castle on Wawel Hill. At the foot 
of this hill Cracow was developing in the valley of the Vistula. 
But already at the end of this century a new cathedral, a 
Romanesque basilica with two choirs, was raised on Wawel 
Hill. St. Leonard’s Crypt under the present edifice formed 
part of this cathedral. The crypt is a vaulted chamber con- 
sisting of nave and aisles separated by columns. It is now 
filled with the tombs of Poland’s great. 

Also one of the three towers of the Wawel Cathedral, 
that “of the Silver Bells,” is partly Romanesque in style. 
This style was in full bloom in twelfth-century Poland. Aside 
from the complete reconstruction of the Wawel Cathedral, 


Tein earliest Polish cathedrals take us back to the be- 


a number of new cathedrals were built in Poland during that 
period. While Romanesque architecture in Poland had cer- 
tain national features, in the main it evolved under the pre- 
dominating influences of French and especially of Belgian 
architecture. 

During the thirteenth century the art movement in Poland 
temporarily almost died out as a result of disastrous Tartar 
invasions. But soon Poland awakened to a new and fuller 
life. The flowering of Polish art and culture and the great 
ecclesiastical building activity coincided with the expansion 
of the Gothic style in Poland which set in toward the close 
of the thirteenth century. Most splendid Gothic cathedrals 
arose during the fourteenth century, among them the huge 
basilicas of Wloclawek, Chelmza and Poznan. Moreover, 
during the fourteenth century the growing importance of 
Gniezno, as seat of Poland's archdiocese, and of Cracow, 
as capital of Poland, made it necessary to rebuild completely 
the two oldest cathedrals of Gniezno and Cracow and make 
them larger than the earlier ones. Both have become edifices 
of national significance, 

The new imposing Gothic structure of the Gniezno Cathe- 
dral was begun in 1341 and was inspired by French archi- 
tecture. While during the Romanesque epoch Belgian 
influences predominated, during the Gothic period French 
took the upper hand. 

Like other Polish cathedrals of the period, that of Gniezno 
consists of nave and aisles. Behind its choir, a semi-circular 
apse is situated to which a wreath of chapels was attached 
in the fifteenth century. The Gniezno Basilica, however, dif- 
fers from its French prototype in that the auxiliary arches 


counteracting the thrust from the vaulting of the nave are 
hidden in the garrets of the side aisles. This is in strong 
contrast to French cathedrals, where the skeleton of the edi- 
fice is not concealed but where the- whole framework is dis- 
closed. There the auxiliary arches are connected with flying 
buttresses placed on the roofs of the gables. In the Gniezno 
Cathedral a high gable roof of a monumental simplicity cov- 
ers the entire upper construction of the building. Such a 
gable roof has become a frequent feature of Polish Gothic 
churches, and even of those of later epochs. 

The large slanting roof of the Gniezno Cathedral, its lofty 
fifteenth-century towers, supported by Gothic buttresses and 
crowned by Baroque spires, are visible from afar. Sublime 
in her simplicity and full of dignity stands the Cathedral in 
the heart of Gniezno as if aware that she protects the remains 
of the great martyr, St. Wojciech, and that she is custodian 
of age-old Polish historical and artistic relics, herself a 
precious relic of Polish art and culture, an eloquent expres- 
sion of Polish artistic taste, a symbol of Poland’s glorious 

ast. 

3 But in its importance as a treasury of ancient Polish art 
monuments, the venerable Cathedral of Gniezno is over- 
shadowed by that on Wawel Hill in Cracow. It is the Wawel 
Cathedral which is the Polish church richest in art relics and 
sacred memorials. And with the passing of centuries, it has 
become Poland’s Westminster Abbey. It houses the tomb 
of the patron saint of the nation, St. Stanislaw, Bishop of 
Cracow, who died in 1079. It had become the coronation 
site of almost all Polish kings and their last resting place. 
Beside them lie the greatest heroes and spiritual leaders of 


Interior of St. Johe Cathedral in Warsaw. 
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Portico of St. Stanislaw's Cathedral in Wilno. 


Poland. Here also stands the tomb of the builder of the 
reborn Republic of Poland, Jozef Pilsudski. 

The Gothic nave and aisles of the Wawel Cathedral were 
begun in 1322. As in the case of the Gniezno Cathedral, the 
main structure of the Wawel Cathedral constitutes a Polish 
modification of the French Gothic. No flying buttresses and 
no supporting arches appear on the outer surface of the build- 
ing above the aisles. But instead of hiding the supporting 
arches in the garrets, an architectural device was here em- 
ployed which permitted to dispense with these arches entire- 
ly: the buttresses of the nave were placed inside the building 
where they were attached to the pillars which separate the 
nave and aisles. These strong pillar-buttresses counteract the 
bend of the nave so effectively that the additional row of 
upper arches has become unnecessary. This system of con- 
struction was popular throughout southwestern Poland. 

The exterior aspect of the Wawel Cathedral has been lost 
amidst later transformations. The Gothic walls are encom- 
passed by nineteen chapels erected in different styles. The 
much admired Zygmunt Chapel, founded in 1517 by King 
Zygmunt the First and built and decorated by Florentine 
and Sienese artists, has been acknowledged by foreign schol- 
ars to be the most beautiful Renaissance structure north of 
the Alps and was given the name of the “Pearl of the 
Renaissance.” 

But the Zygmunt Chapel is a product of pure Italian art. 
As a matter of fact, on Polish soil the Renaissance style 
developed chiefly in lay architecture, and it is there that 
it first created individual Polish forms. In church architec- 
ture the Renaissance did not find an expression of its own 
before the turn of the sixteenth century. In fact, even at that 
time many architects still adhered to the Gothic style, espe- 
cially in localities far away from Polish art centers. Simul- 
taneously, some Italian artists, active in large Polish cities, 
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Cathedral of Gniezno. 


(Continued from page 9) 

were already erecting churches in the Roman Baroque style. 
But even there whenever old churches were to be rebuilt, 
the Gothic forms were preserved—under the pressure of 
local predilection—in so far as possible and only supplemented 
by late Renaissance and Baroque forms. In many cases the 
three styles appear side by side, without interfering with one 
another, but without merging into an integrated whole; more 
often the three styles blend into a new harmonious entity. 

In the Wawel Cathedral the various styles do not merge 
with one another. The Cathedral offers today a conglomerate 
of many styles, which contribute to the Cathedral’s pic- 
turesque character, but do not detract any from its serenity 
and dignity. 

On the other hand, the so-called Latin Cathedral in Lwow 
provides an example of a more complete fusion of Gothic 
form with those of the late Renaissance and early Baroque 
styles. This Cathedral was begun during the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century. In the following century the Gothic 
edifice was supplemented with numerous Renaissance chapels, 
of which the most beautiful was constructed between about 
1610 and 1630. The Renaissance chapels surrounding the 
Gothic walls of the Cathedral, its steep gable roof, its Gothic 
tower surmounted by a Baroque spire, create a perfectly 
balanced and harmonious impression. In the case of the 
Latin Cathedral in Lwow this perfect merging of several 
styles into one must be regarded as a special achievement, 
as such merging is seldom encountered in churches the 
size of a cathedral, presenting so many more complicated ar- 
chitectural problems to be solved than churches of smaller size. 

Also many churches in a pure Roman Baroque style rose 
in Lwow. Among the finest late Baroque churches of that 
city is the magnificent St. George’s Greek Catholic Cathedral. 
Lwow can boast also a third cathedral, the Armenian Cathe- 
dral, which was founded in 1363 and is an example of Greco- 
Byzantine art. 

As a center of Western Baroque art Lwow was rivaled by 
Wilno. From Wilno and Lwow, Baroque art radiated to the 
neighboring districts of Russia and the Ukraine. 

Wilno was likewise a center of the late eighteenth century 
neo-Classical style. The present splendid Wilno Cathedral 
is eloquent proof of this. This city’s first cathedral devoted 
to Poland’s patron saint, St. Stanislaw, was consecrated in 
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1388, two years after the marriage of Queen Jadwiga of 
Poland to Wladyslaw Jagiello, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
which brought about the union of Poland and Lithuania and 
the conversion of Lithuania to Christianity. But a disastrous 
fire soon ruined the first Wilno Cathedral so completely that 
even no traces of it have remained. Another cathedral, built 
during the early fifteenth century on the same spot, was also 
devastated by fire, but of this a Gothic crypt has been pre- 
served to this day. As centuries went by St. Stanislaw’s 
Cathedral in Wilno was restored and rebuilt several times 
and many chapels were added to its main structure. The 
most famous of them is that protecting the tomb of St. Casi- 
mir} a grandson of King Jagiello. This chapel, built in 1636, 
is conceived in the Baroque style. 

A complete reconstruction of the Wilno Cathedral again 
became necessary toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
This was entrusted to Wawrzyniec Gucewicz, one of the 
most eminent Polish architects of all time. He started his 
task in 1777 and worked on it until his death in 1798. He 
gave the walls of different epochs a new, uniform appear- 
ance, but left untouched St. Casimir’s Chapel, the outer aspect 
of which, based on the Renaissance Zygmunt Chapel of the 
Cracow Cathedral, harmonizes perfectly with Gucewicz’s 
neo-Classical conception of the entire edifice. The monumen- 
tal portico erected by Gucewicz in front of the Cathedral, 
deeply impresses the faithful by its majestic beauty. Until 
the beginning of this war, countless art and historic treasures 
were preserved in the Wilno Cathedral. 

Special consideration must still be given to St. John’s 
Cathedral in Warsaw which during the summer of 1944 was 
effaced from this earth by the Germans, This Cathedral was 
first a castle chapel, later a parish church, which was during 
the fourteenth century, turned into the choir of a collegiate 
church. The new edifice, not being a cathedral, was not of 
a basilica type, as no lower side aisles were given to the 
nave, which was, however, divided by pillars into three parts. 
During the seventeenth century a beautiful Baroque facade 
was built and during the eighteenth two late Baroque sacris- 
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Wawel Cathedral in Cracow. 


“To the Memory of the Unknown Martyrs of World War II” 


LEON SZALET’S REPORT FROM AN EXTERMINATION LABORATORY* 
by STANLEY LUDOM 


AT this moment when six years of war have dulled human 
sensibility, when the documents of the Nuremberg trial 
are submerged in a deluge of legalistic casuistry, a 
book has appeared which should shake the conscience of the 
world. Leon Szalet’s Experiment “E” is a calm and objective 
narrative about the author’s relatively short, nine-month stay 
in the German concentration camp of Oranienburg-Sachsen- 
hausen—from September 13, 1939 to May 6, 1940. It is a 
report out of the depths of human misery and organized 
bestiality conceived by the perverted collective mind of the 
German nation. 

On August 26, 1939 Mr. Szalet and his daughter were in 
Berlin. The war clouds were gathering and it was obvious 
that when the storm finally would break, all Poles would be 
rounded up and interned. Failing in his attempt to return 
to Poland, Mr. Szalet decided to fly to England in the hope 
that despite his lack of a British visa, he would be granted 
asylum as a Polish citizen. Unfortunately, the British im- 
migration authorities stuck to the letter of the law. Mr. 
Szalet found himself making the return trip from Croydon 
to Tempelhof Airport landing straight in the arms of the 
Gestapo for having crossed the German border without a visa. 
However, this first arrest was of brief duration and ended in 
a scare. But Mr. Szalet’s freedom was to be short lived. 

On September 13, 1939 at 5:30 A.M. the inevitable hap- 
pened : 


“T opened the door myself. A policeman entered. 

“Are you the Polish Jew Szalet?’ he asked. 

“ Yes, I am.’ 

“ ‘Then dress and come with me. But hurry, TIl give you 
five minutes.’ 

“I had so often pictured this scene to myself that I re- 
mained completely calm, especially since the policeman, thank 
God, had said nothing about my daughter.” 

The ride of the arrested across Berlin reflected the hyster- 
ical hatred to which the generally placid residents of that city 
worked themselves up within a few days. German propa- 
ganda had conjured the picture of the alleged slaughter of 
Germans in Bydgoszcz and crowds “with self-hypnotizing 
regularity shouted in chorus: ‘Vengeance! Blood! Vengeance! 
Blood! . . .” There were none of us who did not get several 
heavy blows. Blood trickled down many faces. It was like 
rounding up game.” 

In Oranienburg the same scene was repeated: “Stones, 
chunks of wood, nails and street filth were flung at us. Men 
were struck in the face, in the eyes. Many were blinded and 
fell down. But we were not allowed to help the fallen, not 
allowed to look around us; we had to keep running. For- 
ward!” 

This was only a foretaste of what awaited the arrested in 
the camp itself. Szalet relates everything with unusual preci- 
sion, analyzing virtually every gesture and word of his op- 
pressors. There is something dreadful in the fact that human 
memory is capable of retaining everything, that it cannot 
eliminate anything. The purpose of the camp was to crush 
the prisoners morally and physically, ridding them of the 
desire to live, turning them into automatons to whom death 
appears as the only logical salvation. Szalet’s description of 
the first sixteen days in the camp surpasses in stark realism 
and horror everything hitherto published in memoirs and 
in the press. For Szalet is more than an accurate reporter. 
In unemotional trenchant sentences he makes his reader ex- 
perience the full impact of the feeling of people forced to lie 


* Experiment “E” by Leon Szalet. Didier, Publishers, New York. 
1945. 284 pp. $3.50. 
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on the floor for hours at a time, choked by the stench of dirt 
and human filth, trampled by SS men who are skilled in 
planting their heavy boots on a kidney or a liver. Each visit 
of this type left a few more corpses in its wake. Then there 
is the grim scene when the corpses of the prisoners were 
stacked up for morning roll call “staircase fashion,” one head 
projecting above the other with German attention to order 
and “esthetics.” 

The diabolic plan hatched by the directors of the Sachsen- 
hausen camp and thought through to the minutest detail, was 
to suffocate the prisoners in the barracks by barring all the 
windows and doors, by forbidding the exercise of physiolog- 
ical functions and by depriving the inmates of water. The 
battle of these prisoners for air or for a drop of water ac- 
quires the aspects of Dante’s inferno. 

In this first year of the war the Germans had not yet per- 
fected their gas chambers and their new “scientific” methods 
of extermination. The atrocities described by Szalet are per- 
haps more shocking because they mirror the sadistic cruelty 
of the individual German much more clearly than do the 
death factory methods of the later “mechanical” period. 

As an example of the moral “crushing” of the prisoners, 
the following may be cited: 

“. ,. But the blockfuehrer was not yet in the right mood. 
He suddenly turned his back on us and started toward his 
companions. Halfway there, he halted, reflected a moment 
and came back. There was a diabolical grin on his face. 

“ ‘Of course you know that all Poles are criminals, don’t 
you?’ he asked. 

“We held our breath. Our throats went dry with fear. 
The stillness was uncanny. 

“The blockfuehrer waited motionless. Suddenly he raised 
both fists threateningly and his curses rattled down on us like 
hail. ‘What! You won’t answer, you Polish swine, you Jew 
dogs, you Jewish bastards, Polish assassins, Polish scum... 
verdammte Judenbrut! .. . 

“In each of us pride struggled with the instinct of self- 
preservation. In a few minutes they would leap upon us like 
beasts and trample us beneath their boots. 

“Suddenly a voice was heard: ‘Jawohl!’ 

“The tension was broken. But the SS man was not satis- 
fied, ‘All of you must answer,’ he shouted. 

“Again there was a moment of silence. The inner struggle 
continued. Suddenly, as if an invisible baton had given the 
signal, we all cried in chorus f ‘Jawohl!’ 

“Tt was a bloodcurdling cry. We ourselves trembled from 
the force of it. But it did us good. All the shame and torture 
that had been inflicted on us, all our misery, all our anguish, 
found release in that cry. 

“The bellowing ‘Jawohl’ intoxicated the blockfuehrer, Like 
a drunkard craving one more drink, he demanded: “Now all 
of you repeat three times in chorus: ‘All Poles are criminals.’ 
Loud, mind you,” 

“But there is a limit to everything, even to self-abasement. 
The other blockfuehrers, who had been watching the scene 
from a distance, now joined their comrade, waiting to see 
how we would react, poised to spring. What if we did not 
answer? 

“Our comrades from Blocks 37 and 38 were still lined up 
in front of their barracks—the law of the concentration camp 
was ‘all for one.’ If we did not answer, the punishment would 
fall on all three blocks, some eight hundred human beings! 
As if each of us had arrived at the same conclusion, the 
cry rang through the camp: 

“ “All Poles are criminals!’ 


(Please turn to page 15) 


Polish Pilot. Drawing by Andrzej Wart. 


Bob, commonly known as “Old Dog,” received the happy 
tidings of an unexpected and considerable inheritance. 

As Bob is altruistic to the point of insanity, he gathered the 
boys around him and said: 

“Listen, you monkeys, I offer a hundred pounds as a wed- 
ding present for the first of you imbeciles to get engaged.” 

Everyone looked enviously at George whose current ro- 
mance has reached a delicate point, arousing suspicions of 
matrimony. I reflected gloomily that the girl of my dreams 
had not yet appeared in my life. 

“Then fifty pounds to the next victor in air combat,” con- 
tinued Bob. 

“Finally, ten pounds for an easier job. Ten pounds for 
each of you who doesn’t touch a drop of alcohol to-night.” 

There was a clamour of indignation and no one considered 
this proposition seriously, for you must remember that it was 
a Saturday. To-morrow the entire squadron would be given 
leave of absence from the station; and furthermore, a new 
station commander was due to arrive on posting that evening, 
so a good party was being organized in the officers’ mess. At 
midday Mr. Gibson, the mess secretary, returned from town 
in a transport tightly packed with heavy cases. It was clear 
that the cases did not contain lemonade, for Mr. Gibson, 
being a good psychologist, was conversant with certain 
problems. 

“I am going to have a shot at that ten pounds,” I said 
rashly to Bob, for I could have used some spare cash. 

“Excellent,” he said, rubbing his hands. “Well, as you 


I: was Saturday afternoon when our Squadron-Leader 
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FIRST CLAgs PARTY 


by STEFAN | 


aren’t going to drink, you can be at ‘readiness,’ can’t you?” 

After I had spent a few dreary hours of “readiness,” Bob 
came over from the mess to dispersal. “Group has just 
changed ‘readiness’ to ‘ten minutes available,’ he informed 
me. “I am glad to say that you can go to the mess.” 

The party was going strong, with both old and new C. O. 
in festive spirit, a hot swing band, pretty girls and plenty of 
fun. My friends cornered me- immediately I made a landing 
in the mess, and into my hands they thrust a liquid whose 
components would have puzzled an analytical chemist. I pre- 
tended to taste it, but later I poured it into the glass of a 
friend who was dancing. Subsequently he drank it without 
batting an eyelid. It was rather silly to hold an empty glass, 
and moreover we were just singing “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” which is inevitably followed by a toast. To toast 
with an empty glass would of course be an impermissible 
incivility, as everybody will agree. I dropped a little tea 
essence into a glass of water. When Bob saw me drinking 
it he paled. 

“Hold off that, you idiot,” he said. “Don’t you realize that 
it is still fairly light, and you may be called back to ‘readi- 
ness’ ” 

I let him taste the mixture. He grimaced, but composed 
himself and turned quickly away. 

Mr. Gibson with shining face and benevolent spectacled 
eyes, was busy encouraging the waiters and promoting the 
party spirit among the guests. When he had a moment’s 
breathing space he wiped his brow with a handkerchief, but 
when the band broke into an intoxicating waltz or an exotic 
tango, he grew quite sentimental. Choosing a moment when 
attention appeared to be diverted from him, he disposed of a 
double Scotch with admirable sleight-of-hand. 

Suddenly, I began to experience the gay and carefree mood 
which normally follows a few real drinks. As is commonly 
known, the first degree of initiation to love everyone and 
everything. I loved everyone, without exception, and started 
to amuse myself with the others, kissing those who displayed 
affectionate inclinations, walking rather unsteadily and dis- 
cussing abstruse logical problems in an emphatic way. Some- 
one delivered a pathetic speech to the mess dog, who lis- 
tened with obvious interest. When the orator was exhausted, 
I willingly took over from him, and although the hound was 
a mongrel, he was well-bred, and desisted from interruption. 

Unexpectedly I made a fine discovery. The discovery was 
a vision of golden-haired loveliness with sparkling friendly 
eyes, wearing a misty blue dress with a silver belt encircling 
a slender, graceful waist, and fragrant pink carnations pinned 
above her breast. We danced for a long time, and then I 
asked her diffidently whether she had any particular objec- 
tion to becoming my fiancee. She had not, in principle, but 
as she disliked blitz tactics, she reserved her answer until 
our next meeting. 

Just as they pulled me out of the bar there was a slight 
commotion, for it was announced over the Tannoy that Oper- 
ations had changed “available” to “readiness.” Bob appeared 
as quickly as a Spitfire, his face glowing with dismay. 

“So you are drunk after all,” he said. 

“Your aunt is drunk,” I answered seriously, and pointed 
determinedly in the direction where, in my opinion, that lady 
should be present. 

“Damn it! There will be a court-marital. You unspeak- 
able fool.” 

“Tt is disrespectful of you to discuss you auntie like that.” 
I admonished him severely. He paid no further heed to my 
conversation and bundled me into transport. “Don’t let peo- 
ple see you,” he said. “With luck there won’t be a scramble.” 

It was more than half an hour till dusk. My companion 
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at “readiness” was a sergeant-pilot, and from his gloomy 
and conscientious expression it could easily be surmised that 
there was no party in the sergeants’ mess. He read “Creepy 
Stories” and from time to time glanced at me suspiciously. 

Then the telephone rang. It was Dick, back from leave, 
reporting to Squadron-Leader. Bob’s face conveyed an im- 
pression of the rising sun, 

“Listen, Dick . . . Are you sober? I badly need someone 
for ‘readiness.’ Just for half an hour. Where are you now? 
. . - In the officers’ mess! Go outside and wait for me at 
once. I am hurrying to pick you up.” 

Still in his Mae West, Bob jumped into the car and drove 
away at high speed. Half a minute later Operations ordered 
“Scramble.” 

My companion glanced at me curiously, but I spoke to him 
reasonably, and his anxiety diminished. An instant later we 
were both in our planes. As we taxied to the starting point 
I noticed Bob’s car racing after me along the runway, I let 
him come quite close, waved a gracious farewell, and opened 
out the throttle. After the take-off, instead of climbing, I 
hedge-hopped for a minute, missing a tree by inches and 
lowering the plane another foot or two to be out of Bob’s 
sight. That would make the right impression on him. 

Then the Ops. room controller contacted me. 

“Hallo, Seadog blue one . . . Seadog blue one . 
calling. Are you receiving me? Over.” 

“Why shouldn’t I receive you, silly boy!” I answered in 
surprised tones. 

“You are flying well. Continue on same course.” 

“Don’t be such a nuisance!” I reproached him. He left 
me alone for a little, and then warned me, “Look out! Bogey 
in your vicinity.” 

“Give me your lips, my darling!” I sang a popular tune. 

That quieted him. I examined the sky carefully, and 
then suddenly noticed a steadily moving black speck far away. 
I put all I had into my engine and chased after the speck, 
leaving my companion behind, for his engine was not as good 
as mine. 

The speck grew gradually larger, although it had altered 
course to escape from my Spitfire. I could hardly believe my 
eyes. It was a Dornier 17, a beautiful genuine Dornier; as 
I approached him, I saw the black crosses on the wings. 
Simultaneously fireworks bullets flashed merrily from the 
rear turret, 

“Have you investigated bogey?” asked the controller un- 
easily. 

“Yes ...a Blenheim. Tally-ho 

The Dornier was in my sights. I gave it a long burst and 
it crashed to the ground in flames. I experienced a certain 
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satisfaction and shared my feelings with the controller. 

“Tve shot that ruddy vulture down.” 

“Whom did you shoot down?” came the question in a 
trembling voice. 

“Blenheim, naturally. But don’t worry. I... I... I... 
like you very much.” 

After landing, I taxied my plane up to dispersal, where a 
reception committee consisting of the old C. O., the new 
C. O., Bob, the whole of my squadron, the intelligence of- 
ficer, the medical officer, the meteorologist, and a clerk were 
waiting for me. 

“Ts it true that you shot down a Blenheim?” began the 
new C. O., in Day of Judgment tones. 

“A Blenheim!” I was as surprised as a pilot officer casual- 
ly asked to change a thousand pound note. “As far as I 
know, sir, it was a Dornier 17.” 

The crowd exchanged significant glances. The medical 
officer examined my pulse, while the new C. O. tested my 
breath for alcoholic aroma. “Amazing!” he said. “There is 
no trace of drink.” 

The sergeant-pilot was asked about the type of plane shot 
down, but as he had only seen it twice, once as a speck in the 
distance and again as a mass of flames on the ground, he 
could form no conclusion. 

At last a telephone message came through, and it was 
amusing to observe the facial expressions of the onlookers 
when they were informed that it was a confirmed Dornier. 
I received the congratulations with an air of puzzled and in- 
jured innocence, and the new C. O. took me back to the mess 
in his car. 

In the officers’ mess I was received with full honors. Mr. 
Gibson had forgiven my outrageous behaviour and confessed 
furtively that there was a bottle of pre-war brandy in the 
cellar. “A bottle of this brandy costs five pounds now, pro- 
viding you’ve got it,” he said. 

This remark stirred Bob’s memory. He took out his 
cheque book and wrote me out a cheque for fifty pounds. 

“Look here,” I said, “I was pretending to be tight, but as 
a matter of fact I haven’t touched any strong drink.” 

“You are right,” said Bob, and he started to write another 
cheque for £10, 

Then I remembered my discovery in blue. I found her 
smiling at me with an appealing air of welcome. ‘This is our 
next meeting, isn't it? I asked her. “Yes,” she whispered, 
“as you wish.” 

I seized her hand and took her to Bob, who was waiting 
for me with the cheque. 

“Wait a moment,” I said to him, “and don’t put away your 
cheque book. May I introduce you to my fiancée?” 


PAUL WLODKOWIC—Fifteenth Century Polish Champion of Freedom of Conscience 


(Continued from page 5) 


conversion of Lithuania any nearer. On the other hand, the 
kind persuasion of the Poles and the Union between Poland 
and Lithuania brought about this conversion at once. 

Wlodkowic was not only the representative of the Polish 
cause. In his treatises he gave expression to his deepest con- 
victions. In the above-mentioned unpublished manuscript 
containing his scholastic will, he denounced the Teutonic 
Knights passionately as the worst heretics, who. committed 
heresy against the commandment of brotherly love. 

We do not know what was Wlodkowic’s part in drafting 
the Act of Union between Poland and Lithuania at Horodlo 
(1413). But we may be certain that the same spirit which 
animated our scholar dictated the opening words of the Act: 
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“No one can be saved except those who are supported by 
the mystery of love, which brings together those who have 
quarrelled, unites those who have parted, and gives peace to 
all. . . . Love is the source of law. of good government, of 
orderly life and of the prosperity of the commonwealth.” 

Wlodkowic is also one of the most illustrious representa- 
tives of the Polish spirit of tolerance, of Polish reverence for 
freedom of worship, which in the middle of the fourteenth 
century induced King Kazimierz the Great to promise the 
Ruthenians “that he would respect their religion and local 
traditions,’ which later, in the sixteenth century, induced 
King Sigismund Augustus to create in Poland an oasis for 
freedom of conscience, and to declare at a time when all 
Europe was ravaged by religious wars that “he refused to 
rule over human conscience.” 


POLES LIVE IN TERROR UNDER RULE OF REDS AS 


(Continued from page 4) 


were nicely installed all over Poland that 
Stalin also discovered the amiable qualities 
of the Lublin Communists, and it was not 
until repeated American protests and calls 
for unity went unreceived that Harry Hop- 
kins rushed to Moscow and got Stalin to 
accept Mikolajczyk—whom the enraged 
London Poles promptly disowned for joining 
up with Russia. 


Although Stalin had used the Katyn For- 
est murders—massacre of thousands of Po- 
lish officers long probed by the Polish exile 
government, and blamed upon the Russians 
by the Nazis—as grounds for his break with 
the London Poles, the blunder of the Poles 
in asking for an International Red Cross in- 
vestigation could have been excused on the 
ground of emotional pressure. After all, the 
Reds have dealt pretty harshly with Polish 
non-Communists. It was understandable, so 
both Britain and America still backed the 
exile regime as Russia’s armies took over 
Poland. 

But in mid-February last year Yalta’s ar- 
rangements were announced. They provided 
a “Polish provisional government of national 
unity” intended to include the Lublin bunch 
and certain of the London Poles. The Cur- 
zon Line was to be the new Polish-Russian 
boundary, with slight amendments by the 
Soviet which, however, would be compen- 
sated by generous donations of Prussian ter- 


ritory to the west. Stalin didn’t mind how 
much of Germany he gave away. 

The Polish settlement even then was no 
prize package; Roosevelt in announcing it 
to Congress March 1, 1945, said he didn’t 
agree with all of it by any means. But 
appeasement was under way—Stalin’s blunt 
demands were hard to ignore and, as he re- 
peatedly pointed out, many a Russian had 
died while Britons and Americans had been 
spared the task of wearing down the Wehr- 
macht. 

Whenever you meet a Russian you hear 
only of Stalingrad—they never mention El 
Guettar, Cassino, the Normandy beaches or 
Hurtgen Forest, por the lads who died in 
the Flying Forts blasting Germany’s pro- 
duction to dust. The Lublin Poles were 
O.K.’d, and the London Poles—along with 
plenty of prominent Polish resistance leaders 
—were consigned to the ashcan. 

By the time the San Francisco huddle to 
form the UNO began, Stalin and Molotov 
were insisting on seating the Lublin dele- 
gates. America objected. A series of diplo- 
matic jousts ensued. Russia supported every- 
thing but always insisted on the Lublin 
Poles. They wouldn’t even accept Soviet-in- 
clined Mikolajczyk and on April 21 made a 
treaty of friendship, mutual assistance and 
post-war collaboration with their pals from 
Lublin and Warsaw. From this point the 
London Poles rapidly went into the discard 
while the fight from Anglo-American repre- 


‘FRIENDS’ STAND BY 


sentatives was mainly to squeeze a few rep- 
resentative Poles among Molotov’s all-Com- 
munist lineup. 

San Francisco passed with three varieties 
of Polish delegates scouting and lobbying, 
but the Soviets spoke only to Lublin Poles. 
Jan Masaryk and the Czechoslovak delega- 
tion sided with the Russians, tried to get 
their choice of Poles accepted. The confer- 
ence went only so far as to say it would 
invite Poland “as soon as it had reconstruct- 
ed its government along lines of the Crimea 
decision.” Molotov walked angrily from the 
hall when Argentina, despite his efforts at a 
“deal,” was admitted and his selected Poles 
were not. 

About this time a bunch of London Poles 
decided to go home and see what went on 
in their native land, Stalin’s troops promptly 
arrested 16, charged them with creating op- 
position behind his lines, locked them up 
and held them for courtmartial. Things had 
reached the ugly stage. 

At this critical period the late Harry Hop- 
kins made his rapid trip to Moscow and in 
another of those fine-sounding but Red-in- 
terpreted agreements, made the final “com- 
promise” on Poland. Like other members of 
the American State Department he gained a 
few small concessions but yielded on all the 
main points. Stalin flatly announced what 
he wanted and we didn’t say him nay. 

(From the Philadelphia Inawirer, Febru- 
ary 15, 1946.) 


THE AGE-OLD DIGNITY OF POLISH CATHEDRALS 


(Continued from page 10) 


ties were erected. But the most important reconstruction of 
the building was accomplished in 1837-1841, soon after the 
bishop of Warsaw was raised to the dignity of archbishop 
and primate of Poland and the collegiate church turned into 
a cathedral. To bring back its former Gothic character to the 
church, the Baroque facade was abolished and a neo-Gothic 
one, in the English style, was built. At the time the pillars 
of the nave were re-inforced and the steep gable roof lowered 
somewhat. But the old roof over the choir was left un- 
touched. 

St. John’s Cathedral of Warsaw, like all other Polish 
cathedrals full of precious relics, has grown deeply into the 
soul of the Polish nation. Its walls heard the ardent prayers 
of many Polish kings and of the Warsaw people in times of 


disaster as well as in times of triumph. The Cathedral ex- 
ists no more. 

Complete details of damage to other Polish cathedrals dur- 
ing the Second World War are not yet available. But we 
do know that their historic monuments have been destroyed 
and the treasures they had guarded for centuries, stolen; 
that they were closed by the Germans and turned into ware- 
houses; that the oldest Polish cathedral, in Gniezno, was 
used as a concert hall. What is their immediate fate? Let 
us hope that the time is near when they will again be restored 
to their former glory, that robbed of their treasures and 
impoverished, but no less dignified, they will soon resume 
their age-old mission as leading centers of spiritual life of 
the Polish nation. 


(From The Cathedral Age, Vol. XX, No. 4, Christmas, 1945.) 


THE SMALL NATION TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 3) 
could not act as a free representative of the Polish nation. 
These circumstances were fully proved by an incident which 
took place during a session of the U.N.O. A correspondent 
of the Paris-Matin in describing a scene during the U.N.O. 
meeting in London, wrote as follows: 

“In the course of a vote by show of hands, Rzymowski, 
the Polish delegate, raised his hand in favor of the motion. 
Evidently he remembered his ‘duty’ for he turned around to 
look at Gromyko (the Soviet delegate) and noticed the latter 
was voting against the motion. Rzymowski blushed deeply 
and dropped his arm in confusion. I saw it with my own 
eyes.” 

Poland was not present and therefore could not speak for 
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herself even at the forum where free speech was granted 
to all! 

Today people well know how matters stand and who is 
responsible for many troublesome misunderstandings. 

The case of Poland, the tragedy of the Polish people has 
never been quite familiar to the public. In fact, the case of 
an Ally who had been the first to fight and who contributed 
enormously to victory is less known to the public than the 
case of Iran which did not actively participate in the prosecu- 
tion of World War II. 

The case of Iran was brought before the Security Council. 
Russia asked for freedom in Greece and the Ukraine pleaded 
for Indonesia. 

(Please turn to page 15) 


“TO THE MEMORY OF THE UNKNOWN MARTYRS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 


(Continued from page 11) 


“ “All Poles are criminals!’ 

“ “All Poles are criminals!’ 

“The bodies of the blockfuehrers relaxed. They had won. 

“We had weathered the crisis. But our spirits were com- 
pletely shattered. The mental struggle had taken away the 
last remnant of our strength.” 

To humiliate the Polish prisoners, the Germans broadcast 
fake reports from the September Campaign then in full swing 
in Poland. But the result was quite the opposite. Here is 
how one prisoner, Leon Szalet, reacted : 


“Poland had been the first power with the courage to plant 
herself in the path of the juggernaut. Not the mighty British 
Empire, not the once-so-daring ‘Grande Nation,’ not sturdy 
Czechoslovakia, not old Austria, but Poland, first faced Nazi 
Germany in arms. Poland had shown the world that honor 
is no empty word in the Polish dictionary! 

“The broadcast had repercussions which we felt immedi- 
ately. When the blockfuehrers appearf@ at the evening roll 
call, we saw at once, from their sullen, bitter faces, that new 
tortures were in store. Without seeking any excuse in faulty 
exercising or incorrect behavior, they attacked us instantly. 
After they had beaten us horribly, they ordered us to lie 
down. Then we had to roll, and they pushed us with their 
boots as if we were empty barrels, to expedite our rolling. 
We gasped desperately for lack of breath. But there was no 
letup for us. 


“This time the beating was more than mere sadistic enjoy- 
ment of our pain; it was bloody vengeance, foaming fury, the 
craving to retaliate. After the radio broadcast of the after- 
noon, I knew what they were avenging: the losses of the 
German Army before the gates of Poland’s capital, the im- 
patience of the German Fuehrer, who was awaiting his entry 
into Warsaw. This assault upon us was another part of the 
battle for Warsaw. another kind of assault upon defenseless 
Poles.” 

One would think that no human being could survive these 
initial days, that human endurance surely must break under 
such refined tortures; nevertheless, after sixteen days in the 
camp of Sachsenhausen, a miracle came to pass thanks to the 
intervention of Louis Lochner, the Berlin representative of 
the Associated Press to whom Szalet’s daughter had turned 


for help. “At a press conference in the Propaganda Ministry, 
Lochner asked if the German government knew what was 
happening to Polish enemy aliens in Sachsenhausen. This 
awkward question, asked in the presence of the whole corps 
of foreign correspondents, was followed by a relaxation of 
the regime in the Polish blocks.” 

This “relaxation of the regime” was very relative and 
could seem a change for the better only in comparison with 
the first sixteen days. The description of the camp routine is 
equally horrifying in its every day hopeless monotony, al- 
though devoid of the raging frenzy of the first days of the 
hecatomb. Particularly moving is the account of the suffering 
and indignities heaped upon the Cracow University profes- 
sors who were imprisoned at the camp. 

It is noteworthy that Szalet invariably declared himself 
to be both a Pole and a Jew. Doubtless this served further 
to infuriate his tormentors, but his attitude stands out as a 
document of the Polish-Jewish brotherhood manifested in 
moments of mutual misfortune for both peoples. Especially 
at present, when a malevolent propaganda strives to stir up 
hatred between Jews and Poles, this proof of Szalet’s Polish 
patriotism is an answer to anti-Polish acts of some groups 
duped by inspired falsehoods. 

Through the efforts of his daughter, Szalet was freed from 
the concentration camp at the very last possible moment. He 
finally made his way to the United States where he now re- 
sides. His book is an admirable chapter in the record of the 
resistance of the human soul against the most bestial persecu- 
tion known to history. 

Let us conclude these reflections with Szalet’s own: “In 
those terrible hours, in which so many of my comrades sweat- 
ed out their lives, in which the only certainty before the sur- 
vivors was death in a stinking mass grave, I envied the 
soldiers at the front their death in battle. How sweet to die 
defending one’s country, fighting for an ideal; how bitter to 
die shamed, degraded, with only the animal functions left! 

“After the First World War a stricken world had built a 
monument to the memory of the Unknown Soldier. After 
the Second World War a purified world must build a monu- 
ment to the memory of the Unknown Martyr. An Eternal 
Light must burn for the nameless millions who have lan- 
guished and perished in the cities, villages, ghettos and con- 
centration camps of this tormented world.” 


THE SMALL NATION TRAGEDY 


(Continued from page 14) 

Is there any one country among the 51 members of the 
United Nations who would have the courage to ask the In- 
ternational Organization,—set up to preserve peace and 
promote freedom in the world of today and tomorrow—for 
Justice for Poland? 

The Poles fought World War II with the utmost sacrifice 
in lives and resources. The graves of Polish soldiers may 
be found all over the world. They lie in France, in Great 
Britain, in Africa, in Arctic Norway, in Italy, Germany, 
Holland and Russia. In many instances the ultimate success 
of the Allied Armies depended on the achievements of Polish 
troops. Never did the Polish soldiers and fliers fail in their 
assignments. 

In times of international cooperation and international 
ideals, it is imperative that honesty, straight talk and courage 
prevail in the solving of international problems. 

Once again, therefore, I ask—is there any one country 
with sufficient courage and stamina to speak for the people 
who fought with them and who died for them? 

Russia has pleaded for Greece, the Ukraine for Indonesia. 

Is there any one who will demand Justice for Poland? 
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* $ * 


After seven years of struggle, Poland is left at the mercy 
of a power which was an accomplice of Nazi Germany in 
starting World War IJ. China too, after fourteen years of 
agony, is left at the mercy of her powerful neighbor who 
throughout those years had been bent on utilizing China’s 
weakness for her own expansion and aggrandizement. Yugo- 
slavia took to arms at a crucial moment, fighting valiantly 
for four years—and is now left to herself. Shall we add 
Finland, Denmark, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania and Korea 
to this list? And how about Iran and Turkey in the near 
future, and perhaps Italy? 

It is not in words that one can sufficiently express the total 
tragedy of futile efforts, lost years, men and freedoms, and 
above all the loss of faith in democracy. This tragedy has 
become perhaps even greater after the failure by the U.N.O. 
to halt the injustice done these smaller United Nations. It 
has become even deeper because the first session of the 
U.N.O. has proved that any action can be stopped by the 
will of one power against the will of a majority and in de- 
fiance of the very principles for which World War II has 
been fought. 
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Two Volumes at a Special Price of: $6.75 


Order from: THE POLISH REVIEW, INC. 


POLISH DECALS 


Five Beautiful Decals Portraying: Polish White Eagle 
and Four Dance Couples in Polish National Costumes 
Glowing with Rainbow Colors. 


Decorate Your Walls, Woodwork, Windows, Doors, 
Glassware, Cars! Make your Home Gay and Attractive, 
Radiating the Spirit of Poland! 


Take Advantage of This Unique Opportunity! 
ORDER IMMEDIATELY — WHILE THEY LAST! 


Three 5-Piece Sets for $1 
Sold in Units of 3 Sets 


Order from: THE POLISH REVIEW 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


AN UNIQUE OFFER! 


We have been fortunate in procuring the last supply of a 
rare cartographic picture of Poland drawn and painted by 
outstanding Polish artists for the New York World’s Fair and 
representing in blended colors the highlights of Polish Geog- 
raphy. 

Within the boundaries of Poland the artists present their 
vision of Polish animal life, forests, industrial wealth and his- 
toric cities. As entertaining as it is instructive, this map is 
174%, x 13% inches and it is executed in antique style on 
handsome sturdy paper. Ideal for framing, it will add an 
artistic touch to any home. 

We are offering our readers the unique opportunity of 
obtaining this unusual pictorial map of Poland for only $1.00. 


Please Order from: 


THE POLISH REVIEW, INC. - 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


